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ABSTRACT 

Written for parents by the mother of two mentally 
retarded children^ the booklet explains what it means to be mentally 
retarded and emphasizes the importance of play to aid speech 
development and walking. Parents are advised to set realistic goals 
and to encourage the child in learning social skills. Mental 
retardation is described in relation to slower than average 
development^ parental awareness of developmental sequences^ and 
during teaching of skills* Noted is the importance of a mother •s 
understanding that she is constantly teaching when she plays with her 
child. Directions are given for stimulation of the infant's reactions 
and for teaching early speech patterns. Suggested for eventual 
walking are activities such as providing stimulating objects to 
strengthen eye muscles^ playing games like "This Little Pig Went to 
Market" r and handling the child in ways that teach him about himself 
and help him lose fears. (MC) 
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MAKE the MOST 
of YOUR BABY 



by June Mather 



i^I^C A Booklet for Parents of Mentally Retarded Infants and Preschool Children. 



This booklet 
was published 
by the National Association for Retarded Citizens 

in January of 1974 
as part of an ongoing public information program 
made possible by a grant 
from the 

CIVITAN CLUBS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
including their junior and collegiate affiliates. 



To Alan and Ann. 



Preface 



June Mather wrote "Make the Most of Your Baby" from her own 
personal standpoint as the mother of two mentally retarded children. It 
also reflects the more than 20 years' experience she has had in the 
mental retardation field. 

Her thesis is that children learn from play. "Make the Most of Your 
Baby" shows how parents can provide mearingful play experiences for 
their mentally retarded infant by being aware of the sequential nature 
of early childhood development. 

As one mother has said, "The most obvious question and the most 
difficult one a parent of a mentally retarded infant asks is, 'How do we 
work with the child and help him?'" 

Mrs. Mather tells how and points out the importance of it. She also 
stresses that time and patience are needed in working with a retarded 
child. 

Her manuscript's value to other parents who have just been told that 
their infant is retarded is obvious. It is for this reason that the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens is giateful to Mrs. Mather for her 
donation of "Make the Most of Your Baby" for publishing. The Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Citizens also thanks the Civitan Clubs 
of North America, including their junior and collegiate affiliates, for 
providing the funds necessary to publish it. 



Introduction by 

When we were first told that our baby vyas mentally retarded, our 
reaction was to ask for medicine to cure this disease. 

In reply our doctor stressed the fact that no medication could cure 
mental retardation. A very wise man, he tried to explain to us that, 
unlike a curable disease, mental retardation is a condition that r^isults 
in a slower than average rate of development. And he drev/ us a graph to 
illustrate his point. 

Somehow, it was difficult to see the relationship between the graph 
he drew and the little scrap of humanity I was holding in my arms. 

My husband and I came away v/ith the impression that the only thing 
we could do as parents was accept the situation as gracefully as possi- 
ble. 

In our bewilderment, we found we were unable to ask all the ques- 
tions that crowded in on us. If the doctors could not cure our child, who 
could we turn to for help? Could anyone help a mentally retarded child? 
What does it mean to be mentally retarded? 

There was something about the phrase "mentally retarded" that 
frightened and upset us even more than the unfamiliar disease* which, 
we learned later, was the cause of our baby's condition. As a matter of 
fact, there was a curious relief in knowing that there was a medical 
reason why our child lagged behind other children his age. There was 
also a curious relief in realizing that we now knew the worst, and that if 
in time we could face up to this moment — if we could accept this truth 
— then notliing in the future would ever be quite so difficult tor us to 
cope with. 

Now we could begin to ask questions like: Will this happen to other 
children we may have in the future? vvhy did this happen to us? Could 
we have done anythmg to prevent it from happening? Is it hereditary? Is 
it our fault? and so on. Some of these questions could be answered right 
away now that we knew what was wrong with our child. Some will be 
answered in the future. And some may never be answered. 

We discovered later that there are more than 200 known causes for 
mental retardation. However, these causes account for only about a 
fourth of all identified cases of mental retardation.^ So there are still 



* The disease was called lipochondrodystophy. However, that was in J 957 and 
very recently -in fact, since this booklet was written -new medical research 
has discovered a chromosome imbalance which seems to be the most likely 
cause of the mental retardation. 
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^National Association for Retarded Citizens (NARC), Facts on Mental 
Retardation, a fact sheet (Arlington, Texas: NARC, 1973). 



many parents who do not know exactly why their children are men- 
tally retarded, 

All this happened to us more than 20 years ago, when somehow it 
was still considered shameful to have a mentally retarded child. Fortu- 
nately this old-fashioned attitude has almost disappeared. People, for 
the most part; are now far more understanding and sympathetic. But 
the hewilderment of parents continues; so this booklet is written in the 
hope that it will answer two major questions: 

1. What dues it mean to be mentally retarded? 

2. How can we help our mentally retarded child? 

The first section of the booklet attempts to answer the first question 
so that parents themselves can explain what it means to their relatives 
and friends. 

The last section is a review of some of the latest theories about how 
children learn and develop in the first few years of life, It emphasizes 
how these theories can be used by parents of mentall) retarded chil- 
dren. This last section is divided into three parts: 

1. The Importance of Play. 

2. The Beginning of Speech. 

3. First Steps to Walking. 

There are many ways to measure success in life. Unfortunately, to 
most people it means material gain, intellectual prowess or creative 
achievement. But when a person becomes all he can become, that can 
also be the measuie of a successful life. 

Parents can set no higher goal lor their retarded child than to use 
what he can do as the basis for a program which will equip him to 
hcindle, as best he can, the day- to-day business of living. A program that 
will concentrate on improving those skills he can do has the advantage 
of giving both parents and child a positive and successful attitude. This 
will contribute to the child's feeling of well-being and will show itself 
in his behavior. The child who is constantly made to feel incapable by 
parents and teachers who push him beyond his ability is bound to feel 
insecure and frustrated, and his behavior will be affected. It has been 
found that it is antisocial behavior that singles out the retarded child far 
more than his lack of intellectual ability.^ 

It appears then, that the goal parents should strive for is to improve 
the personality of their retarded child. Parents should recognize that 
how successful the mentally retarded person will be in life depends 
upon his disposition (it should be pleasant) and his ability to gel along 
with other people. 
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^Julian U. Stein, "Motor function and physical fitness of the mentally 
retarded," Rehabihtation Uteratvre, (August, 1963), p. 239. 



'\..it is through his 
play experiences 
that a child learns. " 



what does it mean? 



1 have often v;ondered why vvc were so shocked when the doctor first 
used the expression "mentally retarded" to describe our baby. Perhaps 
it was partly because it confirmed suspicions we had hidden even from 
ourselves. And also partly because mental retardation is so hard to 
understand and even harder to explain. 

Even the facr sheet of the National Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens issomewhit vague in its description of "a condition where the 
brain is prevented from a tunning full development, liniiting the . . . 
ability to learn and put learning to use."-'' How could this help us 
understand our baby? 

We can understand what it must be like not to be able to hear, 
because we can put our fingers in our ears and experience a deaf person's 
world. And we can close our eyes and know for a moment how it is to be 
blind. But what can we do to understand the world of a mentally 
retarded person? 

We got out the scrap of paper and examined the graph our doctor had 
drawn for us. The doctor had plotted the actual age of our child against 
his mental or functional age and compared this with the graph of an 
average child. 

It was becoming clear that the phrase "mentally retarded'' is used to 
describe those who function at an age lower than their actual or 
chronological age. These are children who develop at a slower rate than 
average. They may take two or three or even more years to develop as 
much as an average child does in one year. 

However, development — whether it is slowed down (i.e., retarded) 
or whether it takes place at the average rate — is not a haphazard affair. 
All children go through the same sequences of development.* 

A mentally retarded child is simply going to spend much more time 
at each developmental stage or level. He is going to spend much more 
time at the developmental stages of the pre-school or early childhood 
years. 

Dr Arnold Gesell, who founded the Clinic of Child Development at 
Yale University, spent many years studying children in the first few 
years of life.** From these observations he has traced the stages of 
development. These stages are rather like stations along a railway line, 



* The idea of sequential development is a ^vicleiy accepted one. However, it 
must be pointed out that even ainon^ the experts there are differences of 
opinion about exactly which skill or activity follows another. 



^National Association for Retarded Citizens (NARCL Focts on Mental 
Retardation, a fact sheet (Arlington, Texas: NARC, 1973|. 

-^Arnold Gescll, Henry M. Halverson, and Frances L. Ilg. TheFirst Five 
tl\lv Years of Life (New York; Harper and Row, Inc., UHO}, p. 13. 
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and development is much like a train that takes a child from infancy to 
childhood. The train may move very fast or, as in the case of mentally 
retarded children, it may go quite slowly. It may spend a long time at 
each stage or it may spend only a moment there. 

An understanding of the orderly sequence of development that takes 
place in the early years will help parents (or teachers for that matter) to 
lead their mentally retarded child from one stage to the next. 

A parent's gentle leadership can help these children accomplish more 
complicated skills. This requires taking very small steps toward new 
skills — and constantly going back to stages already reached and skills 
already established. If the early stages are missed or skipped, the child 
may balk at the harder tasks, become frustrated, or regress to an earlier 
level. The path of development for the mentally retarded child is rough 
and rocky. Those who want to help should do what they can to smooth 
it out for him. 

The most obvious changes that take place in the early years are in the 
developmental stages that lead to walking and talking. These stages are 
of particular importance for parents of the mentally retarded youngster, 
because these children will spend a longer time learning to walk and 
talk properly. In the next part of this booklet, we will take a closer look 
at the Sequences of development that lead to walking and talking. 



The importance of play 



Twenty years ago, few mothers realized that when they played with 
their babies, they were actually teaching them. 

For my part, when \ was a young mother, it never occurred to me that 
it was necessary for infants to be taught. I thought that growth and 
development were tiimgs that just naturally happened, so long as we 
gave our baby a proper diet, clean clothes, fresh air and plenty of rest. 
My husband and I played with our baby, of course, but we thought of 
this as simply part of the fun of being parents. The idea that when we 
played with him we might be helping his growth and development, or 
in other words, teaching him, never crossed our minds. This was a pity, 
because being the parents of a child whose development was slow, we 
needed to understand how to help him even more than parents of 
average children. 

In the past few decades, there has been a great deal of research into 
the question of development in the early childhood years. But only 
recently are results of this kind of research beginning to reach into our 
everyday world. Headlines such as "Infants Learn at Two Weeks" 
appear in our local newspapers.^ Toys are labeled with an age range, so 
that even a novice father has no excuse for arriving at the hospital with 
a baseball and a catcher's mitt for his newborn baby boy. 

Mothers of today are far more understanding of their infants' needs, 
but they still have much to learn. At a recent symposium for experts 
such as pediatricians, educators, psychologists and child development 
talists, one of the suggestions made was that centers be set up where 
parents can be taught how to play with their children.^ 

These experts were talking about ho\% play affects average children. 
It seems to me, however, that it is of even greater importance to know 
how play can help in the development of a mentally retarded child. 

Play has been called the work of childhood and it is now recognized 
that it is through his play experiences that a child learns.*' He learns by 
seeing, hearing and feeling and gradually he gets to know himself, hi« 
world and the people in it. 

All learning begins somewhere. No one begins arithmetic with long 
division; no one starts reading with Shakespeare. But it is sometimes 
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^Steven A. Tragach. "Infants Icam at two weeks/' The Nor walk Hour, 
April 14, 1971, p. 12. 

^American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Perceptual-Motor Foundations: A Multi-disciplinary Concern, Proceedings of 
the Perceptual-Motor Symposium, (Washington D.C.: AAPHER, 1969|, p. 140. 

■^Jerome S. Bruner. Toward a Theory of Instruction (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1966), p. 135. 



'\..a mother can enrich 
her baby's world - by providing him 
with stimulating objects/' 
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quite difficult to find the beginning of things; rather like trying to find 
the beginning of a ball of yarn. Where, for instance, does speech begin? 
What are the first steps to walking? 

There is no problem for the child who walks and talks at about the 
same time as do most other children. But for the child like ours who is 
unable to do these things in due time, it is important that the parents 
find the beginning — so that they will know where to start teaching, 
how to prepare him, how to make him as ready as possible, For the 
mentally retarded child, walking and talking are rather like long divi- 
sion and Shakespeare, Before the mentally retarded child can attempt 
them, there are a series of simple things he should be able to do. 
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The beginmng of speech 



Right from the start, babies seeni to be aware of how to attract 
attention; the strcng'th and loudness of their cry seem;i ouite out of 
proportion with their tiny size. Perl^aps this is nature's way of insuring 
the sui-vival of the most helpless of all newborn creatures, the human 
baby. Attention frequently means food ... if only to stop the crying. In 
order to feed her baby, a mother has to hold him close, and the comfort 
and warmth of this contact becomes a delight for the child even after 
his hunger has been satisfied. 

These moments of shared enjoyment are the moments of play. A 
mother may stroke her baby's cheek, smile at him in love, kiss him, coo 
at him, sing to him, t ickle his tiny feet, have him c lutch her little finger 
with his hand, rock him back and forth and so on. All for "fun/' And yet 
only partly so, for a mother in doing these things is actually trying to 
elicit a response from her baby. Soon her reward comes. He smiles at 
her. Through play she has taught him to smile. The smiling response is 
an infant's first expressive act of communication, his awareness or the 
bond between himself and his mother.^ 

When a mother sees her baby smiling, she indicates her delight in his 
response. She "tells" him not so much in words as in the sound of 
pleasure in her voice, the smile upon her face and the increased warmth 
from her body as she cuddles him closer to her — all in response to his 
behavior. Small wonder that he in turn becomes aware of her approval 
and smiles even more. This is what teaching is all about; this is how it 
is possible to teach children even when they are tiny babies. 

Nor nviny mothers, enjoying these happy moments, think of them- 
selvej as teachers. Yet the baby's smile is an indication that he has 
learned one of his very first lessons. He has learned that he is able to do 
the same thing that somebody else does ... he has learned to imitate. 
And imitation of other people's sounds, gestures and ficial expressions 
is th ° basis of communication — of speech. The smile is the beginning 
of that unique human quality, the ability to talk. 

Speech may very well start with the smiling response, but obviously 
smiling is a long way from talking. There are many intermediate stages 
to go through before a child is ready to begin using words. The idea of 
"readiness" is important because unless a child is ready to begin 
learning a certain skill, there is no point in trying to teach him that 
particular skill. In other words, there is no point in teaching a child to 
talk unless he is physiologically and psychologically mature enough to 
be able to do so.^ 
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^Martin Grotjahn. Beyond Laughter [New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957), p. 73. 

•'Clifford T. Morgan and Richard A. King. Introduction to Psychology 
13rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966); p. 52. 



In the past, this has given rise to the attitude that readiness is 
something you simply have to sit and wait fon In the case of the 
mentally retarded child, this may mean waiting for a very long time. 
However, Professo' Jerome Bruner of Harvard's Center for Cognitive 
Studies has shed new light on the idea of readiness by stating: "Readi- 
ness consists of mastery of those simple skills that permit one to reach 
higher skills."^^ 

If we think of talking as a higher skill, then readiness for it consists of 
mastery of those simple skills that lead to talking. What are these 
simple skills? How is it possible to master them? 

Starting with the smiling response there are various stages a child 
goes through before he is ready to begin talking. He bubbles and coos, 
he gargles and laughs, and then he begins to crow and squeaL Next he 
begins experimenting with vowel sounds, and then consonant sounds, 
and next syllables and diphthongs. Then he explores the possibilities of 
making new sounds with his tongue and lips. He babbles incomprehen- 
sibly and makes "razzing" noises. He begins to understand the sound of 
his own name and he responds to simple commands. 

All of these vocal activities are developmental stages, and each one is 
a simple skill which needs to be mastered before the child is ready to 
begin the more complex task of actually using words. 

A mothei can help her baby master these skills and move from one 
stage to the next in exactly the same way that she "taught" him how to 
smile. By playing with him, responding to him and echoing the sounds 
he makes, she can encourage him to greater vocal activity. By mimick- 
ing her baby's sounds and then slightly changing them, she shows him 
how sounds can be altered. At the same time, she gets him used to the 
idea of listening to her voice as means of correcting what he is trying 
to say. ^2 -phis is a very important aspect of a mother's role when he 
begins to use words. 

The mentally retarded ch^* J will spend more time than normal at 
these pre-linguistic stages ot speech development. In fact, some never 
get to the stage of using words at all. So it is best to think ot speech as 
including gestures, facial expressions, intonation and bodily move- 
ments as well as words. Parents can help by encouraging their child to 
improve the means of communication that he is able to master — 
whether this is gesture, intonation, sound or whatever. By focusing on 
what he can do and improving it, they and he will be far less frustrated 



'"Bruner, Instruction, p. 29. 

'^Gesell, The First Five Years, p. 18-28. 

'^Richard L. Schiefelbusch. Methods In Special Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), p. 57. 

O «-nbid. p. 56. 
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''...the comfort 
and warmth... 

becomes a 

dehght for the 
child." 



than if they insist upon his using words which may be beyond his 
abihty. hi fact, a retarded child who is constantly made to feel his 
incapacity in this way can become so discouraged that he may refrain 
from all vocal play. He may refuse even to try to talk. 

If a retarded child can be taught to point to something he wants and to 
make a sound that could be taken to mean "please" — and do it with a 
pleasant smile on his face — this is as important as his being able to say: 
"May I have a cookie ( or whatever i t is), please? " It is important because 
he has been taught how to make himself understood, and this is the 
aim of speech. 

However, when a child makes a sound in place of a word, such as "ee" 
for "please," his mother should always repeat the word that he is 
attempting to say. The reason for this is, as mentioned above, that as 
she corrects the sounds he makes, he may then try to change his sound 
to conform with hers.^"* 

Parents often ask whether they should use baby-talk. The question 
should be how and v\'/ien to use it, rather than whether to use it. If 
baby- talk encourages a child to play with sounds, well and good. Some- 
times, however, children are taught to use pet-names and baby-words 
in place of other simple, more familiar and universally understood 
words. This can be a real problem for the child whose speech develop- 
ment is retarded, because he discovers that he cannot communicate 
with people outside his family. He has been taught, or allowed to use, 
words that only his family can understand. 

Better he learn well how to make his wants known by the gesture- 
sound-and smile method. For above all, speech, whether it includes 
words or not, is supposed to make it easier for people to communicate 
together. This goal should always be kept in mind when teaching a 
mentally retarded person. 

Another point to keep in mind is that teaching -should always be an 
effort to take the child from the developmental stage where he is at the 
moment and to lead him to the next stage. It can be accomplished best 
by patience, understanding and above all, enjoyment. For as Jerome 
Bruner wrote: "If ever there is self-reward in process it is in the sphere 
of 'doing things for merriment!' 



o 
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'"•Schiefelbusch, Methods, p. 57. 
'bruner, Instruction, p. 135. 



First steps to walking 



Because most people take their first steps very early in life, it is often 
hard to realize how complicated the act of walking actually is. But a 
simple experiment we can easily perform ourseNes is to lie on the floor 
and then try to put into woidr^ exactly wh;it happen? rs one gets up from 
this prone position and walks across the room. When I did it, I found I 
was having quite a lively argument with myself about whether I would 
get up from a sitting position — in which esse my head would be the 
first thing I would move — or whether I would roll over and get up from 
my all fours! I found that in order to think about it at all, I had to 
visualize my whole body — had to "see" it with my mind's eye and 
understand how it works. 

Seeing inwardly can come about only after one has had the experi- 
ence of actually seeing. So it is not surprising to find that some of the 
very first muscles to be activated in the newborn child are the ones that 
control his eyes.^^ 

If we think about the definition of readiness that was mentioned 
earlier in this booklet — how it consists of "mastery of those simple 
skills that permit one to reach higher skills"*'' — then it becomes clear 
that walking, like talking, can be thought of as a higher skill. And the 
simple skills that permit one to be able to walk begin with mastery of 
the muscles that control the eyes, fust as talking begins with the 
smiling response^ so walking starts with the ability to see properly. 

The average baby learns to see by h-^ving things to look at. He learns 
mastery of his eye muscles by putting :hem to use. The more muscles 
are used the more efficient they become; muscles that are not used 
eventually cease to function. It is with these thoughts in mind that 
toy manufacturers have created bright-colored mobiles to place on the 
crib, so thai the baby of a few weeks age has something to "feast" his 
eyes on — something to activate and put to use the tiny muscles that 
control his eyes. 

By using these muscles again and again, the baby gradually learns 
how he can bring into focus his own hands and feet and the variety of 
other things that come into view as he is carried every day in his 
mother's arms.^** 

Just as a good teacher will provide her students with a proper learning 
environment, a mother can enrich her baby's world — by providing him 
with stimulating objects. These objects do not have to be expensive 
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'^Gescll, The First Five Years, p, 13. 

'^runcr, Instruction, p. 29. 

'^Stein, Rehabilitation Literature, p. 232. 

i^Maya Pines. Jerome Brunei maintains: Infants are smarter than anybody 
thinks, 7he New York Times Magazine, November 19, 1970, p. 117. 



toys. They do not even have to be toys. In fact, they can be any everyday 
thing that attracts his attention and encourages him to focus his eyes so 
he can see it clearly. 

As he develops, he learns to hold his head up in order to get a better 
view of the objects around him. As he reaches out his arms toward 
them and later moves his body to bring them close enough to grasp 
them in his hands, he is not only learning more about his surroundings, 
he is also activating the muscles that control the different parts of his 
body. By using his muscles he learns how to see himself and the world 
around him. How to focus his eyes as well as how to "see" with his 
mind's eye. How to develop and control his body so that one day he can 
get to his feet and walk. 

All this applies equally to the mentally retarded baby. But parents 
often find — as we did — that there is a difficulty with that very first 
step . . . learning to see properly. 

We noticed that our baby, in the first year or so, appeared to be very 
contented. Since then, I have heard other mothers say the same thing of 
their mentally retarded babies — that they are very little trouble and 
sleep a great deal. On the other hand, a number of mothers complain 
that their retarded babies are constantly fretful and restless. It seems to 
me that the result of these two opposite behaviors may well be the 
same. The contented baby has too little curiosity in the world around 
him so he makes no attempt to bring things into focus. The restless 
baby constantly switches his interest from one thing to another, so that 
he never has time to bring any one object into focus. 

In any event, it seems that our job as parents is to find by trial and 
error the best way to arouse the interest of our particular child. To teach 
him to bring the world around him into focus. To teach him to "see" in 
just the same way that he was taught to smile — by playing with him. 
Introducing him to his hands and feet with, "This Little Pig Went to 
Market," for instance, and by not being afraid to repeat games like this 
for months and years to come. Showing him a ball or a block and then 
placing it in his hands, so that he can feel as well as see the shape of it. 
Helping him to use his index finger to point, so that he begins to 
distinguish between one object and another. Making sounds by banging 
things together. "Tossing him gently into the air and catching him, 
rolling him over like a ball and twirling him around" so he overcomes 
his fear of movement. 20 In a word, teaching him about himself and his 
world through play. 

There is nothing new about parents playing with their babies. They 
have done so throughout history. But it is important for parents to 
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20AAHPER. Perceptual-Motor Foundations, p. 140. 



"...to point, so that 
he begins to distinguish 
between one object 
and another/' 



understand how their mentally retarded children can learn through 
play. 

To say that children learn through play suggests that play is really a 
very serious affair. However, once it becomes serious, it ceases to be 
play. Mentally retarded children need the fun of play even mo..'e than 
other children, for it is in these moments of active enjoyment that 
learning can take place, Parents also need the fun of play with their 
retarded children. They need to experience the enjoyment and delight 
of being mothers and fathers. 

When I was a young mother, I remembei thinking that I could spoil 
every single day if 1 wanted, by worrying about what might happen to 
my baby in the future. It also occurred to me that if I allowed this to 
happen, it would not only spoil my enjoyment of being a mother, it 
would upset the lives of all those around me, including of course the 
baby himself. 

I did not realizc'at the time that if my worry and concern prevented 
me from playing with my baby, I might actually be hindering his 
development. That if my fea.a for the future and doubts about the 
present overshadowed my natural enjoyment of the baby, I might 
actually add to his handicap. 

For, when all is said and done, babies are first and foremost babies. It 
is through our enjoyment of them that they learn to view the world; it 
is through our eyes that they will learn to see themselves. As they grow 
and develop and become everything that they can become, our greatest 
gift will be to see the echo of our love for them reflected in their eyes. 
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